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SUBJECT: Nuclear Weapons Brief Ing for Ful bright Committee 

In keeping with wtak. V aoic>uti to e power of veto, by virtue of the 
so-celled Ehr If chma n memo of 27 April (Tab A), over the Information 
on nuclear weapons to be provided to the Fulbrlght Committee, we 
have made the changes as noted on the attached copy of State's pro- 
posed presentation (Tab B) . According to the Ehr 11 chman memo, you 
and Secretary Rogers were to review personally the prepared script 
after it had been jointly agreed upon by your respective staffs. 

It Is doubtful If the respective staffs can reach agreement because 
State chooses to include specific numbers of weapons deployed to 
specific countries rather than limiting the figures to rounded 
approximations by region, l.e. Europe and Asia, which Defense under- 
stands to be the Interprets! Ion of the requirement In the Ehrl (chman 
memo that the briefing will not make substantive disclosure except 
to the most limited extent. 

The changes we. he\^viij^ presentation do not do violence 

to the object 1 ve.of a - gene r a 1 ixed overview of nuclear weapons deploy- 
ments * and 1 recommend t^at you adopt the attached as the Oefense 
position. . 

State has also prepared a iarga* document cans i sting of possible 
questions and suggested answers. Because Defense cannot control 
the answers which the State Briefer (Ronald Spiers) might give and, 
since this document of questions and answers will not be given to 
the Committee, there is no obligation for you to review them per- 
sonally, Stu French has so notified State In the letter at Tab C, 
a copy of which will be sent to the White House Working Group, We 
will, however, try to convey, at the staff level. Defense's inter- 
pretation of the Ehrlichman memo as related to these questions and 
answers, 
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'etfr-y Rogers on this subject at which 
guided by the following criteria: 
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«te; SENSITIVE 

1. The prepared ;te#t shall be presented In the most generalized 
form poss Ibje. • ■/ v-'f- ■. 

2« Disclosure of substance! shall be to the most limited extent 
possible, > 



3. The agenda of the 10 March meeting of the Kissinger Steering 
Group is to be used as the basis of determining topics which 
cannot be discussed under any circumstances even though they 
may not have been formally adopted by the Group. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 



WASHINGTON 
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April 27, 1970 



BYES ONiri fr 



FOR 

RE: 



THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 




NUCLEAR W^FO NS DEPLOYMENT 
SYMINGTON SUBCOMMITTEE 




You may already have a report of the Congressional Conference- on ’ 
National Security Affairs of April 17-18. 

There is a short reference to nuclear deployment in the synopsis l 
received. It is attached. 



I wish to reiterate the President's understanding of our mode of 
procedure in this regard. 



(1) Representatives of Defense and State are to jointly prepare a 
proposed briefing for t^ Cosu^ttee which is satisfactory in 
content to both Departments, \(ihsrois to be a presumption in 
favor of deletion in the event that either Department objects 
to the inclusion of any item. 

\ ' '• ; • ' 

i(2) You will both, personally, review the content proposed after it 
• is jointly agreed upon by your Departmental staffs. The 

President is assuming that any material advanced to the Committee 
has the joint approval of both Secretaries. 



<3) This briefing is to be essentially pro-forma and will not make 
substantive disclosure except to the most limited extent. 



(4)' Only one transcript of the briefing is to be taken and It Will be 
held in the custody of the Department of Defense. 



,2f we can be of a ay assistance, plea ae call upon us. 
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MEMOMMDUH FOR JOE WOLF 

SUBJECT! Nuclear Weapon* Brief Ing—Fulbr I gbt Committee 



l* epnyerMtlon thl* owning, ms 

!••.. hmf9 rewl;f^;^^frB^jP'’ the briefing presentation on nuclear 
^poiwijIo^iilVe^^^the Fuibrlght Ceemltteo on 21 Hay. Thl* 



review wp* undertaken pursuant to and In accordance with, the 
• #7 White: House Hemorandum for .the Secretaries of : State and . Defense 

■? :* *7 Apt-ll 1970. 

The attached copy of the second working draft of the formal pro s- 
* eel odes the changes agreed to at yesterday 1 * meeting as 
well as those which have additionally been made to reflect our In- 
i' i*: terpretatlon of the meaning of pro forma as directed In the White 

House Hemorandum and for which we shell seek the personal approval 
= ■ T U' 1 v$i*Sil^V? *he Secretary of Defense as required, 

® n P«9® 5* we had agreed yesterday to provide the approximate num- 
; ' '•Cf’ftX&MiM' faer of weipons deployed "by region and afloat." In view of the 

feet that tactical or strategic nuclear weapons aboard ships or sub- 
"»rl*** ^ ^ ^ construed as deployed upon US . 



The change? , In addition to tboseagreed to yesterday, do not do- , 
vlolcrtde •^o' , .the : overell objective of ''providing the Committee with , 
• generalized presentation on nuclear weapons deployments abroad, 
end we have 'no reason to believe that the Secretary of Def ansa will 
M approve this draft as submitted. 



t”.r/ Tha questions and answers pose more difficult problems Inasmuch as 

*ha answers only serve as e rough guide of the response to be given 
7 . *houl d such questions, or others’ similar to them, be asked. Mora* 
V'n' k «w ;? wa do not faal that tha Secretary of Defense should be celled. 
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■! g®* * h,J P®' 50 "* 1 *t tint ion to such a large compilation of 

; | hypothec leal .questions which may or may not be asked. We will, 

‘ to;;p.f)p^jLde.:ypu with e critique In terms of whether 
1 •'• . - 1 #r - «•!»• for a substantive 

•** **** ' **• established 

JiouselWmorenduB. vr . • ■ u ,. , 
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i Stuart P. French 
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BRIEFING FOR 



SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 



( ) 



Mr. Chairman: ' ’ 

t With your approval I plan to proceed as follows: 

% * 

I will first make some general observations regarding 
our nuclear weapons deployed 6n foreign territory in- 
cluding the procedures in effect for determining the 
number and types of weapons to be deployed. I will then 
discuss more specifically our deployments in the Far 
East and Europe 

referring to the relevant agreements £ 3 we go along . In 
discussing NATO I thought you might like to know some- 
things of 'the intensive work in. the alliance in recent years 
regarding the role of nuclear weapons in the defense of 
NATO. I would plan to conclude by outlining the extensive 
measures aid procedures in effect to insure the safety 
and security of our nuclear weapons abroad. 

Following the presentation, my colleagues and I will, 
of course, answer to the best of our abilities any 
questions that the Committee may have. 
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General Remarks 

To set the framework for -the more detailed presenta- 
tion of our nuclear weapons deployment abroad, X would 
like to make a number of basic points. 

First , the storage of United States nuclear weapons 
abroad, as the storage of other weapons must be viewed 
in the context of the purposes served by the deployment 
of our military forces themselves in Europe and the Far 
East. Essentially we maintain military forces in these 
areas because it is in the interest of United States 
security to do so. The events following the end of World 

.V 

War II -- as well as the lessons to be drawn from the 
causes of that particular conflict — made it absolutely 
clear that United States security interests could not be 
adequately served by withdrawal behind our own borders. 

The concept of forward defense bora of this realization 
has two objectives closely related to one another. 

— One is to deter aggression by -making it unmistak- 
ably clear that the United States considers it has a real 

\ 

, stake in the security and stability of areas involved j 

— The other is to play an effective military role in 
the event aggression nevertheless occurs, 
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. Obviously, these two objectives are closely linked. 

The more clearly effective our forces are militarily the " 
more will their presence contribute to deterrence and the 

i # 

same is true for our allies, j 

United States nuclear weapons are deployed abroad to 
give substance and meaning to these two objectives in face 
of the very considerable non-nuclear and nuclear power 
available to the USSR and to a lesser degree to Communist 
"China. , The United States nuclear shield is particularly 
...... significant / , in light; of the fact that — except 

for the United Kingdom and France — our allies in Europe 
and the Far East have deliberately decided to refrain from 

^|Mi _ » 

develpping their own nuclear forces and rely ■ ' on 

the US nuclear* ^Etstf each, Thus, our arrangements for nuclear 

•weapons deployments abroad including those in support of 

allied delivery forces in the NATO area — are not only 

fully consistent with the Non-Proliferation Treaty but in 

. support of the objectives of that Treaty. * 

] # 

‘r 

Second, there is no commitment either explicit or 
implicit that the United States must use nuclear weapons 



in case of conflict. Neither would d e ter r ence be served .... 

were we to be explicit in publicly stating the conditions 
under which they would be used. The presence of nuclear weapons 
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abroad simply 

/means that the United States has the option of employing 
these weapons on short notice. The existence of that 
option contributes to deterrence where deterrence is 
needed — and it is needed — and also provides re- 
assurance to those of our allies who feel themselves 
threatened by the conventional and nuclear power of 

either the Soviet Union or Communist China. 

abroad 

Third , the presence of nuclear weapons/in support 

i 

of US forces or alliance forces does not in and of itself 
create a commitment to the defense of any particular 

country. ’ ' ~ ■" 

Fourth , let me recall to you that the authority to 
use nuclear weapons operationally in the event of war is 
one which each President since 1945 has reserved to 
himself . 
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At this time United States nuclear weapons are de* 
ployed in twelve foreign countries and 




J?heee-ce«nt:i?4ee-^WFi^ approximate number of weapons 

' * * 



deployed : * ^are shown on the map before you. 

X ;; 

The United States stores nuclear weapons in foreign 
countries either under an express agreement or under- 
standing with the host country regarding nuclear weapons 

or under the more general terms of the military facilities 

j Trt 

or base rights agreements, mL former is genera^ ^ rule 
in Western Europe and the latter in the Far East. 

• As far as United States statutory requirements are 

concerned, we do not need formal intergovernmental agree- 

• > 

ments to store nuclear weapons with US forces abroad but 

do so under the authority of the President as Commander in 

# . : 

Chief of the Armed Forces. However, we must have inter- . 
governmental agreements under Sections 91c and 144b of the 
Atomic Energy Act before we jean effectively store nuclear 
weapons abroad for possible ;use by allied rather than US 

* t 

delivery forces in the event the President should decide to 

<ip6 r.Donrra . 






release the weapons for such use. This type of arrange- 
ment is in effect only in the NATO area and I will address 
it in more detail later on. There are no comparable 
arrangements in the Far East. 

All important plans for deployment of nuclear weapons 
abroad are carefully reviewed within the Executive Branch 
and mist be approved by the President. The normal pro- 



cedure is for the major US military comraandjpp abroad to 

formulate [what, they ecmside* *o— be) their requirements. In 

the case of NATO Europe, these requirements are formulated 

consultation with 

~ by General Goodpaster in / allied officers in the Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Powers in Europe in Belgium. 

In the case of Far East, where we do not have allied 
arrangements comparable to those in NATO, the military 



. requirements reflect the views of US command! 



6-tshey 



see* thanH In either event the military needs are stated 

to the Joint Chiefs of Staff who after review submit them 

to the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense, 

- . after jnakijifc such adiustments as he considers necessarv 
. CooR»»wAt*s 4hti Pifiti KU*, Aft* State, ihis * ; 

* to the President, pEhaS #eeera- 
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meedaticm-iacludae -exaet numbers and-types**£ *%wap«aa7j 
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an t>s abmac ine warfare wctipu n ,j r- an d ato m ic- 

All the weapons in the countries shown are 
there for use by United States delivery forces provided, 
of course, that such use is authorized by the President. 

* 

We do not store in the Far East nuclear weapons for 
possible use by non- US forces] as we do in Europe. We 
therefore do not need and do not have the intergovern- 
mental agreements under the Atomic Energy Act which would 
be necessary for the latter purpose as we do in Europe. 

The basis for our nuclear storage in 




The number of nuclear 

weapons increased steadily from the late 1950s 

until 1 96 7 , [when- ahottfr SMHlHHHi were- stored-, there 
ttw-i&e*. two years -this number has -been-reducadHso 

JPPPPPH-art— this “fci-HQ All the weapons will be 

* 

removed by the time 




The first nuclear capable US artillery units arrived 
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AJtirin The formal basis for the presence 
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we maintain [ a fr i-ght 

nuclear weapons Jee»aiefci*^ primarily jgQair defense, 

[weapoaeya nt i submarine wa rheads] for use by our fleet, and f*** 

Ft ZMtiifL j6<x« c*££. Only a v£t?y 

afeease- e fl tactical gi i Mraj ^b c a^gl p>geaidcn^ \ 
h/umifcefi of Mlfith (Zo'i&'&HffiGtiX ctFUtAL* ^^MHHK^**** >AJ 

-b een advise d] that US nuclear weapons are 
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Europe 

Before discussing deployment of nuclear weapons in 
Europe, it is useful to recall the difficult post-war years 
when our hopes for a lasting political settlement were 
disappointed, when the rapid withdrawal of American forces 
from Europe following the end of hostilities was not 
accompanied by comparable action on part of the USSR, and 
when the Soviets made it clear both by actions and words 
that they were determined not merely’ to consolidate but to 
extend their domination over Europe if they could. This 
situation 'led to the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
in 1949. Some United States nuclear weapons were 
first deployed to Europe at; about this time to help offset 
the military and political threat posed by the heavy pre- 
ponderance of Soviet military power in the area. In the 
early 1950's these weapons, primarily consisting of aircraft 
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the 

i" r,, bs and later of some of / first tactical nuclear weapons, 
w<*re deployed only in support of American military forces. 

At the conclusion of their meeting in Paris in December 
1957, the NATO Heads of Government publicly announced their 
decision "to establish stocks of nuclear warheads which 
will be readily available for the defense of the alliance 

i. 

in case of need." At this meeting attended by President 
Eisenhower along with the other heads of government of the 
NATO countries, it was also agreed that the deployment of 
these stock 8 l^ad--aa 3 p$«gomeTrts thei r use} would be decided 
in conformity with NATO defense plans and in agreement with 
the states directly concerned. These decisions were in- 
corporated in the Communique issued by the heads of 
government. They were discussed extensively in public at 
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that time . Secretary Dulles 



met with this Committee in 



executive session on January 9, 1958 to discuss the NATO 
Heads of Government meeting , 

From the time of this basic decision in 1957, which 

A 

I want to emphasise again was A decision agreed to at the 
highest level of the NATO governments, the number of 
nuclear weapons in Europe increased until 
about 1968. The rate of deployments of nuclear weapons 
to Europe has been a function of the levels approved 
under the procedures I mentioned in my introductory 
remarks and the attainment of the necessary capabilities 
by allied delivery units. In other words the weapons 
were deployed to Europe only as the allies bought the 
delivery systems, such as F 104 aircraft, and achieved 
the necessary state of training to be effective, 

1 e*fc-£vo years w tea p e w 

* 

The present NATO atomic stockpile consists of some- 

what nuclear weapons in the NATO countries 

shown on the map.* (jfl f C lr a ljegc .... 

feerfsra*- wnaii 
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As you see on the 

chart most of these weapons^ 
are deployed in the area of Allied Command Central Europe, 
that is in the FRG, 
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The weapons located in Europe are 
ta ti 1 (S- 'em uiliit J t^ l ta din 

from strategic systems , 

Suck ftS 

^jwaelj^ICBMs , POLARIS missiles and weapons carried by 
aircraft of the Strategic Air, Command. Ilfe-weaps ag i rr th e 
latter- crate-gory -e xc ept 

in&o ^QK 1 -■ afr ’tnnc-.B0iABg8‘" , gabigadLae1^ 

t^iapQ!CAr-i l-y_f rro^ t-imru+n 

(ijhe-^re a pe it r i n t fo er fl A T O 

»tockpil^jja--Europe--incljjde -bomba, for nuclear-capable 
f^h*fey~fep»bee » p wa^ e a b o ^£or?^hpfeteffvra»ge -too^aieeile 
»7*b«Tii£r‘s4&ttCTK*8 ' , bhe<^ aifc- K6NBSSfr<T®HN) , 

oe*C«ir«*rf^ar *cjiia\ry^h#l^ 
waarl^ads^&Rd Ismail ‘huatfter of- attomifc *dearf1Afcltfr^^ 
a»d-- , 8m^td5taftr±l?e-^^ 

|r " Xhe fijia4arifc.v. o£ nuclear weapons In the 

NATO area are held there under stringent security precautions 
ft* Wto3b#tyy *f tihxtk MB ' ' !*" 
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for use by United States Arsiy, Air Force or Navy units, 
always subject to the provision that such use is 
authorized by the President; 

Somewhat more than the total stockpile of 

is held — also under stringent security pre- 
cautions — in United States custody but for possible 
use by delivery forces of certain of our NATO allies. 

Again, release to the allies can only be on authority of 
the President of the US. 

? . 

Many of the delivery systems concerned, both allied and 
American, are capable of employing either conventional or 
nuclear ammunition. In fact, in the last five years the 
United States has steadily ujrged the allies to avoid one 
4 sided emphasis on the nuclear role and to insure that 

j tactical aircraft units especially be fully dual capable. 

| This goal has now been largely achieved. 

■ A small number of weapons systems — primarily some 

and certain missile systems -- are always 

j maintained on Quick Reaction Alert (QRA) capable of immediate 

•i ' 

i employment in a nuclear role if the circumstances warrant 

The extensive procedural and 

1 and the President authorizes their use for this purpose. / 
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physical safeguards which have been developed over the 
years are such as to make unauthorized use of the 
weapons all but an impossibility. I will return to 
some of these safeguards towards the end of this 
presentation. 

In order to enable effective participation of 
the allies in the nuclear; capable forces of NATO, we 
have negotiated with a number of NATO allies agreements 
for cooperation under the provisions of Sections 91c and 
144b of the Atomic Energy Act which enable the United 
States to communicate to certain NATO allies certain 
classified information for the purpose of a) develop* 
ment of defense plans, b) training of personnel in the 
employment of and defense against atomic weapons, c) evalua* 
tion of capabilities of potential enemies in employment of 
atomic weapons, and d) development of delivery systems 
compatible with the atomic weapons which could be released 

t 

to the allies on Presidential authority if necessary. 



We now have agreements 



in this category with Belgium, 



Canada, Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. We also have ag agree- 

ment of this type with NATO as an organization. Finally, 




toast 
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we still have an agreement with France on the books but 

it has been inoperative since 'the French Government with* 

tUii. 

drew its forces from NATO commitment in |JW3 These 
agreements were all submitted to the Congress under the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act. 

I want to note that with one exception these agree* 
merits do not provide for transfer of nuclear weapons 
design and manufacture information. The exception is 
the UK to which we have provided certain limited assistance 
in design of nuclear weapons; since the Atomic Energy Act 

was amended for this purposd in 1958. 

i 

Coordination with Allies 

The extent to which the 'irole of nuclear weapons is 
and has been the subject of discussion with our allies 
differs considerably between the Far East and NATO Europe. 
There are & number of good reasons for this including 

the difference in the degree of sophistics- * .. 

♦ 

tion of thought on strategic concepts in general and the 
fact that the threat to thej security of the countries In 
the respective areas as viewed by those countries is one 
( thing in Asia and quite a different thing in Western Europe. 

'gtfe •3E0BMV 
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In Europe there has always been a strong interest 
first in assuring that United States nuclear weapons are 
available for NATO defense and second in European partici- 
pation in the planning for the use of these weapons should 



that ever become necessary. 



There is also, of course, a 



relationship between the attitude of most European 
toward 

Governments / , the problem of nuclear strategy and their 
attitude toward non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
capabilities. The fact thati United States nuclear weapons 
are available in NATO under arrangements generally satis- 
factory to the NATO allies has been an important element 
in leading to the decision by all the NATO Governments, 
except France, to adhere to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and thereby forego independent development and manufacture 
of nuclear weapons, a step which a number of the countries 
concerned are technically and economically capable of 
undertaking. 



Discussion in NATO of the contribution — and limitations 
of nuclear weapons to allied defense has progressively 
deepened in course of the last ten to twelve years. That 
discussion began with the debates leading to the 1937 
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decision of the NATO Heads of Government which I referred 
to earlier. It took another important step forward in 1962 
when Secretaries Rusk and McNamara briefed allied Foreign 
and Defense Ministers at the Athens meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council on the facts which at that time were the 
basis of our own thinking regarding the general nuclear 
strategic situation and the needs of the alliance in that 

situation. At the same meeting an understanding was 

\ 

reached on a set of guidelines for the US — as the 
principal custodian of NATOs nuclear forces — on 
circumstances in which nuclear weapons might be used in 
defense of the alliance. 

These guidelines made essentially three points. 

First , that in the event of an unmistakable Soviet 
nuclear attack the alliance forces should respond with 
nuclear weapons on the scale appropriate to the circumstances 
It was recognized that in this type of situation the pos- 
sibilities for consultation would be extremely limited. 

Second . in the event of a full scale conventional attack 
indicating general hostilities, the allies should if necessary 
respond with nuclear weapons it being anticipated that tiiae 
in such a situation would permit consultation. 

7/6 GEGHET 
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JMrd, that in the event of a Soviet attack not 

meeting these conditions but which threatened the integrity 

of NATO forces and territory and could not be successfully 
a 

contained, /decision to use nuclear weapons would be the 
subject of prior consultation in the North Atlantic Council. 

At the same time both we and the British said that we 
would consult with the North Atlantic Council if time 
permits concerning the use of nuclear weapons anywhere. 

I might note that Secretary Dulles speaking for the United 
States assured the North Atlantic Council as early as 1953 
that, time permitting, the US would consult its NATO allies 
before using nuclear weapons anywhere. 

In order to make allied participation in NATO nuclear 
defense arrangements more meaningful, the NATO Nuclear Planning 

Group was established in December 1966. In a sense. Nuclear 

, ; 

\ '•'* <• it 

Planning Group is a misnomer since the participating ministers 
of defense do not develop plans as such but rather discuss 
among themselves the kinds of conditions and contingencies 
under which the alliance might have to consider the use of 
nuclear weapons and the general nature of the forces which 

. t 

should be available. Thus the political guidelines for the 
possible tactical use of nuclear weapons which the NPG 
approved at its meeting last • November cover a variety of 
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possible options open to NATO in the event of aggression 
against the treaty area. The ;Nuclear Planning Group has 
been extremely successful to; date in building alliance 
awareness of the implications of nuclear weapons at the 
top governmental levels where .such an awareness is most 
important. 

i . ' 




Extensive efforts have been and are devoted toward 

'l i 

insuring the safety and security of United States nuclear 
weapons deployed abroad. These efforts are directed 
against the dangers of overrun by an enemy force, sabotage 
or possibly unauthorized use. 

The measures in effect ar$ die result of a variety of 
directives and procedures promulgated and adopted over 
the years by the Department of Defense and, of course, 
being carried out as a responsibility p£ that Department 

and the military services. ^However, we in the Department 

* 

of State are in close touch j*ith the Defense Department on 

t 

also this aspect of our nuclear deployments abroad and 
I can describe the existing security practices and measures 
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in a general way for the Committee, X might also note 
that members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
the Congress and their staff have visited a number of 
our nuclear storage sites abroad primarily for the purpose 
of reviewing the existing security arrangements. 

The security of nuclear weapons begins with an exten- 
sive personnel screening program designed to insure that 
American military personnel with access to nuclear weapons 
meet stringent human reliability criteria. Even minor 
infractions of disciplinary rules are sufficient cause to 
prevent further access of the ^individual concerned to 
nuclear weapons. 

When in storage^ nuclear weapons are kept in maximum 

security areas which must meet exacting standards with 

regard to fencing, floodlight*, double locks, and the like. 

A prescribed number of guards must be present at all times 

in the storage site and augmentation forces, again in 

* 

prescribed strength, must be available at the site in fixed 
time periods beginning within a few minutes of an alert. In 
those cases where storage sites are intended to support 

t 

allied forceg, American military personnel are responsible 
for security within the storage sites and allied military 
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units provide the forces for external defense. 

There are procedures arid detailed rules which control 
entry to any storage site as, j*ell as so-called ’Vio-lone 

K. * 

zones" within which no one may be unaccompanied. 

There are also emergency evacuation plans meeting 
fixed time criteria for the evacuation of weapons from 
storage sites and from the country. These plans include 
required airlift and ground transport. Finally, there are # 

t - 

) 

emergency destruction plans and procedures accompanied by 
the requirement that emergency destruction rendering 
weapons incapable of producing a nuclear detonation must 




y of our forces; to meet the set requirements, 
security features are built into the weapons 
themselves including primarily the so-called Permissive 
Action Links (FALs) which consist of either elaborate 

mechanical* or electro-mechanical locks which can only be 

< : 

unlocked upon receipt of code, designations from higher 
headquarters. 

1 . s 

In those cases in the NATO area where weapons are 
stored in custody of bS personnel but in support of an 
Allied delivery unit, the same physical security, emergency 
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evacuation and emergency destruction requirements are in 

— e f fect n The strength of thb US custodial detachments varies 

E.0. 13526, section 3.3(br^‘ 




at the smallest Army installation to as much 
at a larger storage siite such as one which may 
support an allied tactical aircraft unit. All the weapons 
in these sites , in fact all nuclear weapons in NATO Europe, 
are equipped with the Permissive Action links I mentioned 
earlier. The US custodial units have direct communication 
with higher US echelons of command which would have to 
provide the codes necessary ;to unlock the mechanical or 
electro-mechanical devices I have described. Nevertheless, 

i 

I personally believe the most important restraint against 
forcible seizure of nuclear weapons by an ally is the 
fact that doing so would be an act of aggression against 
the United States. 






Except for the physical location of weapons in the 
storage sites, the same procedures tha£ I have described 
are in effect for the relatively small number of nuclear 
weapons systems which are held on Quick Reaction Alert at 
any one time. US military guards are posted at all such 
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weapons system . The weapons are equipped with Permissive 
Action Links which can only be unlocked on receipt of the 
requisite code words. If the weapons system is a tactical 
aircraft, access to the runway is physically blocked and 
other suitable technical precautions are taken in the case 
of other systems. 

Hr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation. I am 
available for your questions. 
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